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African Geography 


This issue of Foreign Agriculture is, in 
essence, an agricultural geography of Africa. 
It does not attempt to be complete and com- 
prehensive but it does cover, as can be seen 
from the table of contents at the right, a good 
share of the continent. 

Some areas are dealt with collectively—as in 
the article “Mediterranean Africa.” Or topi- 
cally—as in Dr. Tannous’ lead article “The 
New Africa—Promise and Problems.” For 
East Africa, Tanganyika is singled out. For 
Equatorial Africa, the Republic of the Congo 
is discussed in most detail. 

Many of our readers will find “The New 
Geography of Africa” the most valuable feature 
of this issue. Here every country in Africa is 
listed alphabetically, with its political status, 
present and past, and a thumbnail sketch of the 
agricultural products that it grows and exports. 
The accompanying map is completely up-to- 
date—and since it and the geographic rundown 
occupy the magazine's center spread, both can 
be easily removed and saved for reference. 

Of current interest are the pictures of the 
Cairo International Agricultural Fair, the first 
big show of this type to take place in either 
Africa or the Middle East. There the United 
States presented a concise picture of the Ameri- 
can agricutural heritage, its democratic founda- 
tions, and the free enterprise system, which 
have made possible our unsurpassed production 


of food and fiber. 


Cover Photograph 


Women of Ghana march in an independence day 
celebration. Last year, such celebrations were 
taking place in 17 countries of Africa. In the 
past 5 years, 22 independent nations have been 
formed on the African Continent. 
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By AFIF |. TANNOUS 
Africa and Middle East Analysis 
Economic Research Service 


Africa has entered the arena of the 
modern world with the force of an ex- 
plosion, the internal and international 
impact of which cannot yet be fully 
grasped. In 1955, only five countries 
on that continent—Egypt, Libya, Ethi- 
opia, Liberia, and the Union of South 
Africa—were sovereign states, but by 
the end of 1960, 22 more had become 
independent nations. 

This swelling wave of nationalism 
will probably continue to break into 
a variety of changing political mani- 
festations until ultimately stable 
national forms are established. The 
important fact is that Africa is moving 
firmly along the path of self-determin- 
ation and self-expression. And equally 
important is the positive and encour- 
aging role the Western powers have 
played in this historical development. 

With a France 


opened wide the doors for its vast ter- 


dramatic move, 
ritories to decide on their political 


future—and they did. England ex- 
panded the horizons of its Common- 
wealth for the admission of its 
possessions and protectorates as sover- 
eign states. Belgium went along with 
the Congo leaders and granted that 
vast and rich country full indepen- 
dence, although differences and difficul- 


ties arose which frustrated transition. 
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The New Africa 
-- Promise and Problems 


Despite the many political problems 
still to be solved, it is clear that the 
main one is no longer independence. 
Much more challenging from now on 
will be the matter of establishing 
sound national organization that will 
guarantee progressive socio-economic 
development. In meeting this chal- 
lenge, Africa must continue to depend, 
at least for two or three decades, main- 
ly on its agricultural resources. Agri- 
culture, in fact, is destined to become a 
major force in Africa’s development. 

Much evidence is available to sup- 
Probably the 


strongest is the number of people en- 


port such a conclusion 


gaged in agriculture. Without a single 
exception—from Egypt and Morocco 
in the north to the Union in the South, 
from Nigeria and Ghana in the west to 
Kenya and Tanganyika in the east- 
the large majority of the people in each 
African country depends upon agricul- 
ture for a living. Here is the major 
source of manpower for future eco- 
nomic development 

Still more important is the fact that 
agriculture is the dominant way of life 
upon which national organization must 
be developed and securely anchored. 
There is no other solid base. Even the 
promising possibility of industrial and 
urban growth must be tied, at least at 
first, to agricultural development. 

Africa's trade provides further evi- 
dence of the importance of agriculture, 


< 


Courtesy Embassy of Ghana 


During the period 1955-58, the con- 
tinent’s agricultural exports accounted 
for 62 percent of the total value of 
all exports. Most of them were tropi- 
cal products which find steady markets 
in Europe and the United States. 


A Promising Future 


As Africa moves ahead to attain its 
goals, it can look forward to a future 
that holds much promise for social and 
economic development. Africa is rich. 
Nature has been generous with abun- 
dant resources in most countries of the 
continent. Also, great investments of 
skilled manpower and capital by the 
European nations concerned have es- 
tablished solid foundations in several 
countries for future expansion in serv- 
ices, agriculture, and industry. 

There are still vast land areas that 
could be put under cultivation. For 
example, the cultivated area could be 
doubled in 
Sudan, Ethiopia, Congo, Angola, and 


doubled or more than 


Uganda. Furthermore, there are wide 
margins for increased output. All of 
the subsistence agriculture and a large 
part of the commercial farming depend 
almost entirely on human labor with 
the aid of the primitive hoe. With a 
broader application of improved cul- 
tural practices, Africa’s farmers could 
increase their yields materially. And 
with improved pasture control and pro- 


gressive eradication of the tsetse fly, 
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livestock production could move ahead. 

Supplementing the agricultural po- 
tential are the great mineral resources 
of the continent—petroleum, phos- 
phates, iron, copper, chrome, colum- 
bite, bauxite, diamonds, gold, uranium, 
and several other important ones. Its 
waterpower potential is also tremen- 
dous—it is estimated to be more than 
that of Europe and the United States 
combined. Already the great Kariba 
Dam on the Zambezi in Southern 
The High 
Aswan Dam in Egypt is under con- 


Rhodesia is functioning. 


struction, and plans for power genera- 
tion from the Congo, Volta, and Niger 
are in various stages of y-reparation. 


Problems Ahead 


With such abundant agricultural, 
mineral, and waterpower resources, 
progressive industrial development can 
be assured. But this bright future will 
not be within easy reach of the new 
nations. Projected plans and programs 
for development will suffer from frus- 
trations, problems, and pitfalls such as 
other countries have experienced. Fore- 
most is the lack of trained personnel 
on all technical and administrative 
levels. This becomes a special problem 
when foreign officials and civilians 
leave a country in large numbers, as 
in the Congo and in some North 
African countries after independence. 

Africa’s land tenure systems consti- 
tute another big problem. Before an 
efficient and stable agriculture can be 
developed these systems will probably 
be modified. Tribal, communal, cr 
joint family types of ownership have 
functioned well as a basis for subsis- 
tence farming but are inadequate 
under conditions of commercialized 
farming and modern economic devel- 
opment. And they can become exploi- 
tive and inefficient forms of tenure, 
something that has already happened 
in several African countries, stunting 
their agricultural growth and frustrat- 
ing human development. 

Related to the land tenure problem 
is the need to develop at the tribal or 
the local community level certain basic 
institutions that are essential for the 
maintenance of sound land tenure and 
efficient production. Among them are 
schools, cooperatives, marketing and 
credit facilities, extension services. 
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In most cases, transportation is in- 
adequate for increased output and ex- 
panded markets at home and abroad. 

A very critical problem for these 
new African countries is the gap which 
separates the small minority of the 
elite from the large masses of the 
people. Under the impact of modern 
political and economic forces, this gap 
is likely to widen into a dangerous 
chasm, resulting in distorted develop- 
ment and subsequent upheavals. Bridg- 
ing this gap will be an extremely dif- 
ficult task for Africa’s leaders, and it 
can only be done by maintaining con- 
stant identification with the people 
and appreciating their local cultures, 
problems, and values; by providing 
them with basic education; and above 
all, by directly including them in the 
various expansion projects and pro- 
grams. The magnitude of this task 
can be readily realized from the fact 
that of Africa’s total population of 250 
million, more than 180 million are 
cultivators of the soil. These are the 
people in whose further emancipation 
lies the promise for emergent Africa. 


Aid From Abroad 


In the past Africa has been helped 
by countries outside its borders, and 


such aid may be required in even larger 
amounts in the years ahead. The 
European countries will probably con- 
tinue to help, although at reduced 
levels. On the other hand, the United 
Nations has stepped up appreciably its 


aid activities for the benefit of 
African countries. In the last few 
years too, offers of aid from Commun- 
ist countries have been more numerous. 
Up to now, U.S. aid to Africa has 
been relatively small; however, the in- 
dications are that it will be much ex- 
panded in the coming years. Some 
share of this will undoubtedly be borne 
by US. agriculture—but how? To 
answer this one must consider Africa's 
food situation, present and future. 
During the 1955-58 period, Africa's 
agricultural imports averaged $1 bil- 
lion a year, or 15 percent of the total 
value of all imports. Leading farm 
commodities were grains, dairy prod- 
ucts and sugar. While these make up 
Africa’s major additional requirements, 
actually they fall short of what the 
continent needs to meet its two major 


food objectives, the meeting of which 
is imperative for the arising nations, 
both politically and economically. 

The first of these objectives is to 
provide adequate, healthful food for 
Africa’s masses, roughly estimated at 
200 million. It is not enough that 
this food be available in urban areas 
It must reach the people of the bush 
and the savanna, the peasant cultivators 
and sharecroppers of the highlands and 
the plains, and the nomads of the vast 
semidesert regions. 

From reliable investigations it is 
apparent that the diet of the great 
majority suffers from deficiencies in 
quantity or quality, or both. Most of 
the African people live on feed grains 
(except in North Africa, where wheat 
is consumed extensively ), starchy root 
crops, and vegetable oils. Their diets 
are seriously deficient in wheat, dairy 
and meat. 
Annual per capita consumption of 
Wheat, 
27 kilograms; milk and milk products, 
33; and meat, poultry, and eggs, 16. 
For “Africa south of the Sahara” the 


and poultry products, 


these has been estimated at: 


corresponding figures are even less— 
8, 31, and 14. 

The second major food objective 
that Africa must achieve is to have 
available the increased food supplies 
needed to meet the demands of the 
people as they become more and more 
involved in programs of economic de- 
velopment. With rising incomes they 
will want to spend more money on 
food—and better food. When addi- 
tional food supplies are made avail- 
able where needed (i.e., where workers 
are employed on various development 
projects) and are used effectively on 
a payment-in-kind basis, they do a 
great deal to stimulate social and 
economic development. 

This is where the United States’ 
agricultural abundance enters the pic- 
ture—to help the new Africa meet its 
expanding food needs and_ stabilize 
itself economically and politically. This 
calls for a daring, cooperative trade- 
and-aid effort, free from conventional 
obstacles and aimed directly at the 
people. Such an effort would not only 
provide the food to meet changing and 
expanding requirements but would 
directly involve the people receiving 
it in their country’s future. 
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Photos courtesy So. African Information Service 
Sugar and fruit are two profitable South African exports. 
Above, cane harvest headed for mill; right, picking grapes. 


The TWO GIANTS: 
Egypt and the Union of South Africa 


By CLINE J. WARREN and ROBERT C. MONCURE 
Africa and Middle East Analysis Branch, Economic Research Service 


At Africa’s opposite ends lie two 
great countries that in agriculture and 
trade are the giants of the continent. 
One is Egypt—the Southern Region of 
the United Arab Republic. The other 
is the Union of South Africa. 

These two countries are alike in 
some respects but strikingly different 
in others. Both are long-established 


agricultural producers and _ traders. 
Year after year they vie for first place 
among Africa's 


products. Both have large arid areas 


exporters of farm 


and must cope with water shortage as 
a major agricultural problem. 

More marked than’ the similarities 
are the differences. Egypt relies on 
cotton alone for more than two-thirds 
of the total value of its exports; the 
Union is a cotton importer, and its 
exports include a wide variety of 
products both agricultural and non- 
agricultural. Egypt has practically no 
rainfall at all; crops there can get 
water only from the Nile. The Union 
has large arable areas where rainfall is 
moderate—though erratic. 

This difference in water supply has 


given rise to notably different kinds of 
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farming. In Egypt, along the narrow 
Nile strip that includes all the arable 
land, farming is highly intensive, with 
primary dependence on _ irrigation, 
hand and animal labor, and fertilizers. 
In the Union, however, the major part 


of the land is best adapted to exten- 


sive range livestock grazing, though 


there are smaller areas of intensive 
farming, including those of fruit, vege- 
table, and sugar production. 

Perhaps the most striking difference 
between the two countries is in their 
degree of self-sufficiency. The Union 
produces most of its basic food needs. 
Egypt must import close to 1.5 million 
tons of bread grain each year, even to 
maintain present levels of consump- 
tion. It also needs large shipments of 
other foods. 

Egypt and the Union of South 
Africa are working to make the most 
of the natural resources they have at 
hand, and in relation to those re- 
sources their agriculture can already be 
considered as progressive. Both coun- 
tries are pushing ahead vigorously with 
programs for rural development, but 
they are moving along different lines, 


adapted to their separate circumstances. 


Egypt 


A glance at the map makes Egypt's 
economic problems all too clear. The 
slim Nile Valley, winding northward to 
spread out into the Delta, contains all 
the farmland—basis of the country’s 
economy—and most of the population. 
Beyond this region there is little 
economic activity except limited no- 
madic herding, and not even that in 
the southwestern corner of the country, 
Within this 


valley, practically all of Egypt's more 


which is true desert. 


than 25 million people are jammed to- 
gether in one of the world’s most 
densely populated agricultural areas; 
and their numbers are increasing at 
about 2.5 percent a year. 

Egypt today is making a major effort 
to expand its agricultural production 
faster than its population is growing 
Although only 2 percent of its 386,000 
square miles is under cultivation, Egypt 
has raised total agricultural output by 
nearly a third within the last few years 
Only small additions were made to the 
cultivated land during this period. 
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Much of the production increase was 
the result of climatic conditions per- 
mitting double or even triple cropping 
in some areas. Much, too, can be 
credited to better yields. 

The urgency of Egypt's drive for 
agricultural expansion is pointed up 
by the fact that agricultural products— 
chiefly cotton—account for the greater 


part of its exports and finance most of 


its purchases from other countries. 
Increased imports of consumer and cap- 
ital goods drove foreign exchange re- 
serves to a new low by the close of 
1960. In fact, drains on these reserves 
have been fairly constant since the end 
of World War Il. In the hope of re- 
versing this trend, Egypt has recently 
been attempting to broaden and diver- 
sify its trade, although not with com- 
plete success. Still cotton exports dur- 
ing the 1959-60 season were near 
record levels and some 33 percent 
above those of the previous season. 
The export picture for other major 
farm exports Onions, peanuts, rice— 
also showed signs of improvement. 
Consequently, the country’s unfavor- 
able trade balance, which had 
amounted to nearly $170 million for 
the first 11 months of 1959, was held 
to $92 million for this 1960 period. 
Among the Egyptian farmers, or fel- 
laheen, despite their many problems, 
there seems to be a feeling that a 
brighter economic future lies just 
ahead. This is probably due in part 
to the government's impressive devel- 
opment plans for agriculture and in- 
dustry. Last year, the government an- 
nounced as a goal the doubling of na- 
tional income within 10 years through 
a series of 5-year development plans. 
For agriculture, some 93 new proj- 
ects are to be undertaken during the 
next 5 years, with an overall cost of 
$157.6 million, of which $15.8 million 
has been 1960-61. 


Several of these projects involve the 


approved for 


reclamation of unproductive land. The 
principal one is the Tahrir (Libera- 
tion) Province project under the Min- 
istry of Agrarian Reform, comprising 
about 1.2 


southwest margin of the Delta. Under 


million acres along the 
this project over 41,000 acres have 
been reclaimed so far, by irrigation 
from underground 


water pumped 


from wells. Other projects are also 
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underway; but the land to be reclaimed 
needs long and patient treatment to 
reach productivity. 

Separate from these plans is con- 
struction of the country’s No. 1 devel- 
opment project—the High Aswan 
Dam. Work was officially started 
early in 1960 and is reported to be 
progressing on schedule. Upon com- 
pletion, according to Egyptian officials 
it will produce some 10 billion kilo- 
watt hours of electricity a year and 
provide enough water to expand the 
country’s irrigated area by about 2 mil- 
lion acres. At the same time, it will 
make additional water available for 
multiple cropping in several areas 
which now produce only one crop an- 
nually because of inadequate water. 

To help insure the most effective 
use of the land resources available at 
present, the Egyptian Government has 
undertaken a land reform program. 
Not only has the number of land- 
owners been increased, but consider- 
able attention is being given to im- 
proving tenancy. Under the program, 
some of the land that has been expro- 
priated can be acquired by farmers and 
farm laborers whose holdings are too 
small to provide a satisfactory liveli- 
hood. Before the program was under- 
taken, over 90 percent of all land- 
owners held little over 5 acres each, 
and as a group they possessed less than 
36 percent of the total cultivated land. 
At the same time, a minority—mostly 
absentee landlords—owned a_ large 
share of the cultivated area. Since the 
reform was put into effect, the number 
of landowners has increased and the 
land held by large owners—those with 
more than 200 feddans (1 feddan= 
1.038 acres )—has been greatly reduced. 

It is hoped that the union with 
Syria will eventually provide some re- 
lief for Egypt’s problem of extremely 
Egypt 
and Syria, though lacking a common 


limited agricultural resources. 


physical boundary, merged as_ the 
United Arab Republic early in 1958. 
The Syrian Region has a large agricul- 
tural potential and is normally a sur- 
plus producer of grains. However, it 
has been plagued with drought for 
the past 3 years, and so has been able 
to contribute little toward meeting 
Egypt's food needs. With improved 
weather conditions in Syria, Egypt will 


be less dependent on outside sources for 
large amounts of its basic food supply. 

It is much too early to know the full 
effect of this series of activities on 
Egyptian Already, im- 
proved yields through better farm tech- 
niques are enabling Egypt to get more 
out of its severely limited farm area; 
but only the marked broadening of 
that area through such long-range irri- 


agriculture. 


gation and reclamation projects as are 
now underway can really help the 
country win its age-old Battle of the 
Nile. Nevertheless, the whole program 
for rural development demonstrates the 
government's determination to give 
the nation a higher living standard. 


Union of South Africa 


South Africa, in its physical features, 
is much more varied than Egypt. Its 
geographic range includes warm, fer- 
tile coastal plains in east and southeast; 
high, dry central veldts; a Mediterra- 
nean-like south coast; and deserts and 
steppes in west and northwest. 

Water is a major farm problem, as 
in Egypt; but the difficulty lies less 
with lack of rain than with spotty dis- 
tribution. Unlike Egypt, where the 
Nile floods bring the fields both water 
and fertilizing silt, the Union has 
limited river water available; and for 
this, there is strong competition from 
mining, industry, and large cities. 

South Africa's wide range of geogra- 
phy and climate has given it a highly 
diversified agriculture. Large-scale 
cattle and sheep ranges are the most 
suitable use for the 85 percent of the 
land that has 6 months of drought or 
no rainfall at all, and wool is the 
country’s most valuable single agricul- 
tural export; but in the better watered 
districts, the Union can grow almost 
all the temperate and subtropical prod- 
ucts grown in the United States. 

This agricultural wealth means that 
the Union has no serious problem in 
feeding its population. It does import 
wheat, cotton, tallow, and rice to sup- 
plement its own output, as well as jute, 
sisal, tea, and coffee. But only 6 to 7 
percent of total imports by value are 
agricultural. And with its large and 
expanding modern industry, supported 
by rich resources in minerals and 
diamonds, the Union generally has no 
problem financing its farm imports. 
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Of the Union's exports, excluding 
gold, agricultural commodities account 
for slightly less than 40 percent in 
value terms; and if gold is included, 
this percentage shrinks to less than 25. 
Still, agricultural exports affect a large 
share of South Africa’s 16 million 
people—not only the farmers, but all 
those who work in the food marketing 
and processing industries. Corn or 
canned fruit generally stands second 
to wool in export value, followed 
closely by fresh citrus and fresh decidu- 
ous fruits and grapes. 

Most of the Union's agricultural 
output comes from the farms and 
ranches where about a fifth of the 3 
million Europeans live. These farms 
are very similar to U.S. farms in layout 
and appearance. European farming and 
settlement began in the Cape over 300 
years ago, and has developed into a 
highly complex farming industry in 
the past half-century. Farming methods 
are modern; the Union is Africa's 
major user of chemical fertilizers and 
number of 
tractors on the continent. Rising costs 


has by far the largest 


and need for increased efficiency are 
pushing further increases in mechani- 
zation, but European farmers still em- 
ploy about a fourth of the 11 million 
Bantu Africans (plus varying numbers 
of Colored and Asiastic workers). 

In marked contrast to the type of 
agriculture on European farms is that 
on the Bantu African Reserves. Though 
these contain some of the best soil and 
rainfall areas in the country, they are 
deficient in food, and farming there 
is primarily of the subsistence type. 
They are generally overgrazed with 
large numbers of livestock, compara- 
tively few of which are slaughtered or 
sold commercially. Cattle are still 
owned mostly for social prestige. 

The Reserves are the home of about 
40 percent of the Bantu African popu- 
lation, but substantial numbers of the 
young men are absent for some or most 
of the year, working on European 
farms or in cities. Most farm work is 
done by women, older men, and 


children. In recent years, increasing 


numbers of Bantus who own larger 


farms are slowly adopting improved 
livestock and crop practices. Yet, 
though corn is the staple Bantu food, 
the Reserves still produce less than 10 
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Above, Egyptian farmer leveling his 
field as his fathers did; right, farm 
machinery arrives at Alexandria docks 
for use in rural improvement program. 


percent of the country’s corn crop. One 
of the Union’s most difficult agricul- 
tural problems, to which it is devoting 
systematic efforts, is that of increasing 
income and efficiency in the area. 

Still another important farm prob- 
lem for South Africa is that of holding 
and enlarging its export markets. Like 
all countries that are large agricultural 
producers, the Union is encountering 
stiff competition in world markets for 
some of its top farm exports. 

For example, its very large corn ex- 
ports (principally white corn) are 
suffering losses just when domestic 
production is expanding and home 
consumption is being held down by an 
increase in the consumption of wheat. 
Export sales of both fresh and canned 
fruit are of primary importance to 
South Africa's commercial fruit indus- 
try; but its canned fruit (especially its 
deciduous fruits) must contend with 
fruit from Australia and the United 
States for the vital U.K. market; and 
its citrus also goes to the United 
Kingdom, to compete with fruit from 
countries like the United States and 
Brazil. Wool has been facing fluctua- 
tions in price and strong competition 
from synthetic fibers, plus occasional 
production losses due to drought. 
World sugar markets have recently de- 
clined, and the large sugar industry in 
Natal has cut production, but increas- 
ing domestic demand will probably 


require reexpansion within a few years. 
To cope with these export problems, 
South Africa is laying stress on im- 
proving the quality and marketing of 
its export products. Exacting studies 
are being made of the long-term do- 
mestic and export demand for various 
crops. Farming is becoming more and 
more a carefully planned business 
rather than a traditional way of life. If 
South Africa can solve its internal 
political and social problems, and if it 
can raise the incomes of its large non- 
European population so as to absorb 
its increasing agricultural and indus- 
trial production, the country’s economic 
future should be quite prosperous. 


When UAR President Nasser visited the U.S. pavilion 
on the opening day of the big Cairo Agricultural Fair, 
he stuck his nose into the chicken rotisserie and said “It 
smells good!” 

Lots of other Egyptians thought so too for the real 
crowd-stoppers at the fair were the U.S. food exhibits 
the chickens browning on the spit, the doughnuts being 
turned out automatically 16 per minute, the ice-cream 
machine, the milk recombining device. 

These, however, were just the eye-catchers. What the 
United States took to Cairo was the whole thrilling story 
of U.S. agriculture—with people to explain about co- 
operatives, extension work, farm machinery, 4-H Clubs 
On the spot also were three American farm families who 
could talk knowingly about grassroots farming. 

American business had a big share in the fair. Over 
125 firms participated, showing equipment that ranged 
from stainless steel kitchen units and sewing machines to 
tractors, mechanical cotton pickers, and a complete feed 


mill built on the spot to supply automatic feeding 
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Crowds throng to the U.S. pavilion where agricultural 
exhibits developed theme “Power to Produce for Peace.” 


THE CAIRO FAIR 


U.S. exhibit told story of how a nation rooted 
in democracy has used its agricultural resources. 


Brand-new tractors with 
latest attachments moved 
around the central display 
area where U.S. industry 
representatives were hosts. 


Egyptian demonstrator is 
not talking about electric 
irons but is showing new 
cotton fabrics developed in 
U.S. for easy laundering. 
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The U.S. irrigation display was most meaningful since Egyptian farmers cannot rely on rainfall. 
Shown here is the working model of an irrigation system especially designed for the Cairo Fair. 


Typically garbed Egyptian 
visitors pass by a decorated 
wall in the U.S. pavilion. 
Nearly a million persons saw 
U.S. show during month. 


White Leghorns on view 

in fully automated nests 
and pens drew crowds three 
and four deep. The day- 

old chicks were flown from 
the U.S last October. 


Small electrical pumps 
for irrigation drew 
admiring and critical 
appraisal from fair 
visitors. American 
technicians were aided 
by UAR counterparts 
who explained mechani- 
cal workings in Arabic. 


Photos by 
H. W. FERGUSON 


Mediterranean 


By HENRIETTA M. HOLM 
Africa and Middle East Analysis 
Economic Research Service 


Few regions of Africa hold brighter 
promise for fruitful economic develop- 
ment in years to come than Mediter- 
Africa, or “the Maghreb”— 
which, broadly speaking, is the Arab 
world west of Egypt and the Sudanese 
Republic, on the southern shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


ranean 


Agricultural reforms loom large in 
the area’s current plans and programs. 
These cannot be accomplished without 
diligent considerable 
perseverance, and the wise use of a 


reorganization, 


great deal of money. But impressive 
progress has already been made, and 
there are encouraging indications that 
the effort will succeed in time. 

Three states of the Maghreb—the 
Kingdom of Morocco, the Republic of 
Tunisia, and the Kingdom of Libya 
have won political freedom recently. 
With about four-fifths of their 15 
million people supported at varying 
levels by some form of agricultural 
activity, the new governments have 
been quick to recognize that prompt 
solution of many long-standing farm 
problems is urgent in the preservation 
of their independent status. In Algeria, 
the government is faced with similar 
aggravations, these rendered all the 
more pressing by the need to repair the 
ravages of the long and costly war 
which has retarded development of 
this part of Africa since 1954. 
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While much of Mediterranean 
Africa is desert, in Algeria and Libya 
these wastelands have lately begun to 
yield oil, and the mountains and plains 
that stretch from Morocco through 
Tunisia have long contributed to the 
world’s supply of phosphates, manga- 
nese, iron ore, zinc, and other valuable 
minerals. The most productive agri- 
cultural land is concentrated along the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic coastlands. 
Except in Morocco, these rarely exceed 
100 miles in depth, and in Libya, are 
confined to a slender strip hemmed in 
between the desert and the sea. 

Through the centuries, few parts of 
the world have been the object of as 
many successive waves of conquest as 
this northern rim of Africa. At one 
time or another in the last 2,000 years 
Berbers, Phoenicians, Romans, Van- 
dals, Greeks, Arabs, Turks, French, 
Spanish, and Italians have dominated 
all or some part of the region. 

Arab warriors from the East first 
entered Libya soon after the death of 
the Prophet Mohammed in 632 A.D. 
and thrust across northern Africa to 
the Atlantic. Within a century, the 
Arabs had conquered Spain and made 
inroads into France. Then Arab glory 
in Europe faded after a decisive 
Spanish victory at Granada in 1492, 
and the Ottoman Turks were able to 
impose their rule over all of north- 


western Africa, except Morocco, from 
the 16th until the 20th century when 
control passed to European hands. 

Carved up into colonies or protec- 
torates, the Maghreb benefited by some 
of the modernizing influences of 
French, Spanish, and Italian settlers, 
but as European ideas and customs 
came into conflict with deeply rooted 
traditions, it chafed to be free to win 
for itself an independent future. By 
1956, Morocco, Tunisia, and Libya had 
become sovereign states. 

Today all of the North African coun- 
tries are thinking in terms of agricul- 
tural progress, and several of them 
have already laid down the framework 
for broad reforms to insure the ad- 
vancement of their peoples. In the last 
year or so Morocco has set up a 5-year 
plan for agricultural development, and 
Tunisia a 10-year program. Algeria has 
what is known as the Constantine Plan 
for the north, and is cooperating with 
the Republics of Niger and Chad for 
economic and social development in 
the Saharan regions. As yet, Libya does 
not have a comparably comprehensive 
program, but is pushing ahead with 
small-scale projects for the expansion 
of crop production and livestock im- 
provement in various areas. 

Much of the success of these develop- 
ment programs depends on the rapidity 
with which real progress can be made 
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in integrating the dual and very dif- 
ferent agricultural communities that 
have long been characteristic of the 
region. There is a large “traditional” 
sector as opposed to a “modern”, still 
principally European, sector. And since 
the whole European population of the 
Maghreb is now roughly only about 5 
percent of the total, the latter is very 
small indeed. 


The Human Element 


In recent years the “modern” 
farmers have been producing mainly 
high-value cash crops on a relatively 
low percentage of the total area 
cropped. They either possess the tech- 
nical skills needed to wisely manage 
and improve their holdings, or are able 
to hire them. Consequently most of 
them have achieved a reasonable degree 
of prosperity, and some have become 
wealthy. They own most of the land 
in grapes for wine and produce most 
of the citrus, early vegetables, and 
forage crops—commodities that to- 
gether account for about half of the 
area’s income from all farm exports. 

By contrast, most of the “traditional” 
farmers, many of whom lead nomadic 
or seminomadic lives, have been unable 
or unwilling to break far away from 
simple agricultural practices that have 
changed little in centuries. Further 
burdened by the pressure of numbers 
on the type of farmland available for 
his use and by old systems of land 
tenure, which over the years have led 


to successive subdivision of holdings, 
the traditional farmer generally lives 
at a subsistence level. Cultivating for 
family use his small acreage in grains 
and pulses, tending a few olive trees, 
keeping a few head of livestock, he is 
unable either to consistently bring in 
supplies for commercial markets, or 
to purchase by himself the modern 
means of production that make farm- 
ing more profitable. 

One of the ways in which today’s 
agricultural development programs in 
northern Africa are expected to help 
in the creating of an independent econ- 
omy is by producing at home many of 
the farm products that have been im- 
ported, at the same time providing 
larger and more agricultural exports to 
a wider range of markets. Exports of 
agricultural products—mainly grains, 
citrus, other fruits, wines, olive oil, and 
vegetables—account for more than 60 
percent of northern Africa’s earnings 
from trade, which now amount to 
nearly a billion dollars. But an aver- 
age of close to $350 million, or over 
a fifth of the value of usual total im- 
ports, has been regularly channeled 
into foreign markets for purchases of 
sugar, tea, coffee, some meats, fats and 
oils, dairy products, and in bad years 
additional grains and other foods. 

To increase the ability of the trad- 
tional farmer to supply more and better 
farm products for his own use and for 
the market, basic plans have been care- 
fully drafted to provide for the mod- 


Typical of Mediterranean Africa is this shepherd with his 
flock of sheep. Right, soil conservation in Algeria. Here 
farmers terrace the hillsides to prevent soil from washing. 


erization of archaic farming practices 
and uneconomic landholding systems, 
and for the expansion of extension 
services. Areas under irrigation are 
being increased, soils eroded by cen- 
turies of mismanagement or neglect are 
being restored, and inappropriately 
used land converted for better returns. 
There are programs for conservation of 
gtazing areas and protection of live- 
stock. Institutional reforms, such as 
the provision of adequate farm credit 
on reasonable terms, modification of 
farm taxation, and expansion of te- 
search facilities are also under examin- 
ation in the various countries, 


Agricultural Gains 


These programs have not been long 
underway, but some commendable 
gains have been made—as for instance, 
in Tunisia’s steady drive to reclaim by 
irrigation and drainage the maximum 
cultivable land in its broad Medjerda 
Valley. Projected or underway are irri- 
gation of about 125,000 acres, erosion 
control on nearly 300,000 acres, drain- 
age of close to 130,000 more acres, and 
provision of flood protection on an- 
other 130,000 acres in the Medjerda. 
Already this program is beginning to 
open the way for production of high- 
value, labor-intensive fruit, vegetable, 


feed, and industrial crops to replace 
imports and supplement exports. Also 
some of the grain production is being 
transferred to less well-watered regions. 

At the same time, Tunisia has a long 
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Bananas, new to Tunisia, are now being grown Beni Ouidane Dam, Morocco. 
on 12 experiment stations as a possible crop. 


list of other projects related to rural 
improvement that are being pushed 
forward with enthusiasm in the eco- 
nomic battle against poverty and un- 
employment. Farmlands are to be re- 
distributed and modern pilot farming 
communities set up. The staff of local 
extension agents is to be increased and 
good modern housing, schools, and 
roads are to be built, even in the semi- 
desert sections. Foreign economic and 
technical assistance, mainly from the 
United States, is helping to guide many 
of these programs toward completion. 

Morocco’s “Operation Plow,’ a 
many-faceted program that stresses co- 
operative farming under supervision, 
has led to mechanized soil preparation 
on over a million acres in nonirrigated 
areas. (This is roughly a tenth of the 
acreage cultivated by traditional 
farmers.) Land is being regrouped in- 
to contiguous units large enough for 
economic use of manpower and ma- 
chinery. Over a hundred Agricultural 
Work Centers have been set up as in- 
structional and administrative cadres 
with the result that the farming aids 
that in the past were out of reach for 
the individual small farmer are now 
being provided for collective use. And 
to the extent permitted by the present 
modest trained extension staff, modern 
production skills are being taught. 

At the same time, roadbuilding, soil 
conservation, and reforestation works 
are providing more jobs and food for 
some of the people, while expanding 
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irrigation is increasing the opportunity 
for a limited number of farmers to 
receive greater yields and grow more 
varied crops. About 200,000 acres in 
Morocco’s big irrigation perimeters 
are now fully equipped, and plans to 
eventually irrigate an additional 
600,000 acres are going forward. All 
of this is under the direction of the 
National Irrigation Office, a new cen- 
tral agency charged with coordinating 
all phases of large-scale irrigation, from 
water location and distribution to mar- 
keting the produce of the land. 

The war in Algeria has slowed down 
the proposed agrarian reforms, and 
when peace comes, considerable energy 
will have to be devoted to the replace- 
ment of wartime losses in capital and 
resources. Strong emphasis may also 
be placed on industrial development. 
There is little reason to suppose, how- 
ever, that the second of the four major 


objectives of the Constantine Plan will 


be neglected. In general, it points out 


the need to increase the productive 
power of 6 million rural Algerians, or 
three-fifths of the total population, by 
intensified soil conservation, irrigation, 
and agricultural extension services. 

In Algeria, as in Libya, there is little 
prospect for expansion of the agricul- 
tural area, but stabilization of the total 
national economy with assets from 
petroleum could bring with it great 
improvements for the farming popula- 
tion by better land management. In 
the less-troubled Saharan regions of 


- 
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Among Morocco’s development projects 
for agriculture are plans to triple the country’s irrigated acreage. 


Algeria, progress has already been 
made in rural housing, social develop- 
ment, road-building, well-digging, and 
similar improvements in living condi- 
tions for oasis dwellers. 


A Long Pull 


The administrative and _ technical 
problems to be overcome before the 
agricultural rebirth of Mediterranean 
Africa can become fact are many and 
complex. Restricting influences stem 
from functional difficulties inherent to 
any newly independent or politically 
unsettled state as well as from scarcity 
of operating funds and lack of suffi- 
cient well-trained extension leaders to 
give the traditional farmer as much 
guidance as he needs. These are not 
likely to disappear overnight. Besides, 
there is the ever-present threat of re- 
current poor crop years, which are 
common to the area and could well 
bring frustrating temporary setbacks. 
Yet despite the difficulties, these highly 
nationalistic people are determined to 
better their place in the modern world, 
and realizing that agricultural develop- 
ment is for many of them the key to 
the future, they do not intend to stand 
and wait for foreign encouragement. 
But the speed at which Mediterranean 
Africa can be brought to its full agri- 
cultural potential does depend to a 
large extent on the amount, timing, and 
character .of economic and technical 
aid freely offered by interested and 
sympathetic foreign countries. 
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Africa's Agricultural Trade 


By ROBERT E. MARX 
Africa and Middle East Analysis 
Economic Research Service 


Africa, the second largest of the con- 
tinents, is the world’s leading source 
of gold, diamonds, and uranium. It is 
also tremendously important agricul- 
turally. Africa grows most of the food 
that its 250 million people eat and of 
all the continents probably has the 
greatest potential for producing more. 
Furthermore, it grows a surprisingly 
large volume of agricultural commodi- 
ties for export. (The chart on page 
28 shows Africa’s share in some of the 
major farm products in world trade.) 

What are these agricultural exports? 
By far the biggest is cotton. Africa 
ships about 3.5 million bales a year, 
or roughly 20 percent of the world’s 
cotton exports. Other important ex- 
ports include such diverse commodities 
as coffee, wool, cocoa beans, vegetable 
oils and oil products, wine, sugar, corn, 
rubber, fruits, and animal hides. 

All together, between 1955 and 
1958, Africa’s earnings from agricul- 
tural exports averaged about $3.4 
billion—62 percent of total export 
gains. (U.S. agricultural exports were 
valued at $3.9 billion in 1959.) In 
terms of value, the Union of South 
Africa usually leads as an exporter of 
products, with Egypt 
second and Algeria third. 


agricultural 


The Big Export Crops 


It often comes as a surprise to find 
Africa occupying such a strong posi- 
tion in the world cotton market—that 
is, until one realizes that Egypt, now 
the southern region of the United Arab 
Republic, is a part of the African con- 
tinent. Egypt alone can be counted on 
to ship nearly half of the cotton leav- 
ing Africa, and on a value basis, its 
share is somewhat larger because of its 
Africa's 
other large cotton exporters line up as 


extra long staple lengths. 


follows: Sudan, 15 percent of total 
African cotton exports; Uganda, 9; 
and Nigeria, Republic of the Congo, 
Tanganyika, and Mozambique, from 3 
to 5 percent. 

Vegetable oils and oil-bearing mater- 
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ials, if lumped together, rank second 
among the continent's agricultural ex- 
ports. The peanut and the oil palm 
dominate, although cottonseed, castor- 
seed, sesame, and olives are important 
in certain regions. 

The African peanut industry is 
largely centered in the arable areas ly- 
ing between the tropical rain-forest 
belt of the western bulge and the 
Sahara. This means from Senegal east- 
ward through northern Nigeria. In 
1959, Africa exported 87 percent of 
the more than 2 million short tons of 
peanuts that entered world trade, plus 
about two-thirds of the 319,000 short 
tons of oil, 

The oil palm industry is located 
within the rain-forest areas, from the 
Republic of the Congo north and west- 
ward to Senegal. About 78 percent of 
the oil palm products in world trade 
comes from this region. Trade figures 
for 1959 showed 784,000 short tons of 
palm kernels exported and 438,000 
tons of palm oil. These oil palm prod- 
ucts do not include coconut oil and 
copra, since the coconut palm, which 
is a different tree from the oil palm, 
is not too common in Africa. 

African production of exportable 
coffee has been rising spectacularly. It 
has now reached 12.6 million bags, al- 
most 25 percent of the world total for 
the 1960-61 marketing year. Produc- 
tion is spread over a great many coun- 
tries with Ivory Coast, Angola, Uganda, 
and Republic of the Congo usually the 
leading growers. 

A large share of the cocoa purchased 
in the world is grown in Africa. In 
1959, the continent supplied 75 per- 
cent (1.2 billion pounds) of the cocoa 
beans entering world trade. Ghana is 
the biggest exporter and Nigeria is 
second. Ivory Coast and Cameroun 
also export significant amounts. 


Africa's Food Needs 


With a predominantly agricultural 
economy, Africa produces most of its 
food and fiber needs and consequently 
it imports considerably less—that is, of 
agricultural items—than it exports. 
During the 1955-58 period, these im- 
ports averaged in the neighborhood of 


$1 billion, which was only 15 percent 
of total imports. 

Africa is not a principal buyer of 
any of the major agricultural commodi- 
ties in world trade. Its No. 1 import 
is wheat—or wheat flour—but in 
1959, only 3 million metric tons of 
wheat and flour went to Africa out of 
the 35.6 million tons that were inter- 
nationally traded that year. Half of 
this went to Egypt. Of the remainder, 
the central and west African countries 
received a substantial share. In this 
area, there is little wheat produced 
but wheat consumption is increasing. 

Sugar is bought in fairly large 
amounts even though Africa is a big 
sugar exporter. In 1959, it imported 
1.4 million short tons of sugar and 
exported 1.2 million tons. Morocco 
and Algeria do most of the buying; 
Mauritius and the Union of South 
Africa are the leading exporters. 

Animal proteins constitute one of 
the real needs of Africa. Many of the 
countries have livestock in great num- 
bers; others do not, particularly those 
countries in the west-central area. 
Substantial quantities of evaporated, 
condensed, and dry whole milk as well 
as nonfat dry milk and cheese are 
shipped into northern and west-central 
Africa. Still, these imports are not 
large enough to rate the continent as 
a leading market for these products. 


African-U.S. Trade 


Africa's agricultural trade with the 
United States is sizable. In 1959, 
Africa exported agricultural commodi- 
ties valued at $343 million to the 
United States—about 60 percent of 
total African shipments to this country. 
In this same year, it bought from the 
United States $160 million worth of 
farm products, roughly one-fourth of 
its total U.S. purchases. 

Major commodities sold to the 
United States are cocoa beans, coffee, 
and rubber. In 1959, the United States 
took 18 percent (228 million pounds ) 
of Africa’s cocoa bean exports and in 
1960, 30 percent (3.8 million bags) of 
its coffee exports. Africa also supplies 
the United States with quite large 
quantities of wool, sisal, hides, and 
karakul skins, and lesser amounts of 
several tropical products. Most of the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The New Geography of Africa 


Foreign Agriculture presents here a geographical 
rundown of the African Continent as it is today, with an 
up-to-date map. Emphasis naturally is on agriculture. 


By SNIDER W. SKINNER 
Africa and Middle East Analysis 
Economic Research Service 


Any user of maps knows that his 
10-year-old political map of Africa is 
hopelessly outdated—or at least, of his- 
toric interest only. Today Africa has 
28 independent countries as against 
only four in 1950. Even more startling 
is the fact that 17 of the countries 
became independent in one year, 1960. 

In alphabetic order, Africa now con- 
sists ot the following independent 
countries and territories, the latter 
with various degrees of colonial status: 


ALGERIA. Capital: Algiers. 
Area: 852,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 10.3 million. Algeria is made 
up of two groups of Departments of 
the French Republic, which are ad- 
ministered separately. One group con- 
sists of 13 Departments in the heavily 
populated north; the second group, two 
huge Departments in Saharan Algeria. 
About 90 percent of the people are of 
Arab or Berber descent. Most of the 
remainder are of European extraction, 
mainly French. 

Exports of wine normally bring in 
about half of all receipts from exports. 
Citrus and other fruits, wheat, barley, 
pulses, potatoes, early vegetables, dates, 
olives, tobacco, and hides and skins are 
also exported. 

ANGOLA. Capital: Luanda. Area: 
481,000 square miles. Population: 
4.5 million. Sometimes called Portu- 
guese West Africa, Angola is Portu- 
gal’s largest overseas Province. 

Coffee (mostly Robusta) is the 
leading export, making up about 40 to 
50 percent of the value of all exports. 
Sisal, corn, cotton, sugar, Cassava, palm 
oil, beans, palm kernels, and beeswax 
are other important exports. 

BASUTOLAND. Capital: Maseru. 
Area: 11,716 square miles. Popula- 
tion: 658,000. Basutoland is a moun- 
tainous enclave geographically sur- 
rounded by the Union of South Africa 
but politically separate from it. It is 
a British colony (actually a “British 
High Commission Territory”). A new 
constitution gives the area a measure 
of self-government. For a predomin- 
antly agricultural country, it is rather 
thickly populated. 

Exports include wool, mohair, and 
sorghums. However, most income 
comes from wages of Basutos who 
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work in the Union of South Africa. 


BECHUANALAND. Capital: Mafe- 
king. Area: 275,000 square miles. 
Population: 337,000. A great deal 
of this British protectorate (“High 
Commission Territory”) is covered by 
the Kalahari Desert. The capital (or 
administrative seat) is outside Bechu- 
analand, at Mafeking in the Union of 
South Africa. The economy of the 
territory is primarily dependent on 
cattle raising and the sale of animals 
and animal products. 


CAMEROUN. Capital: Yaounde. 
Area: 183,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 4.0 million. Formerly a part 
of the old German colony of Kamerun, 
Cameroun—known as French Came- 
roun or French Cameroons—was a 
League of Nations mandate, then a 
United Nations Trusteeship. On 
January 1, 1960, it became indepen- 
dent. In February 1961, Southern 
British Cameroons voted to join 
Cameroun. The additional area and 
population are included above. 

Cocoa, coffee, bananas, cotton, 
rubber, palm kernels, and other farm 
products make up about 85 percent of 
Cameroun’s exports. Industry is mainly 
lacking; however, a huge modern fac- 
tory at Edea converts alumina into 
aluminum. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC. Cap- 
ital: Bangui. Area: 238,000 square 
miles. Population: 1.2 million. The 
Central African Republic, formerly 
called Ubangi-Shari, was one of the 
four territories which made up French 
Equatorial Africa. It became indepen- 
dent August 13, 1960. 

The country’s chief export is cotton. 
Other farm exports include coffee, 
sisal, and peanuts. Diamonds are a 
nonagricultural export of importance. 


CHAD. Capital: Fort-Lamy. Area: 
501,000 square miles. Population: 
2.6 million. Chad, also spelled Tchad, 
is a huge arid or semiarid country that 
was formerly a territory of French 
Equatorial Africa. Independence was 
attained August 11, 1960. 

About 95 percent of Chad’s exports 
are agricultural. Cotton is the main ex- 
port, comprising about 80 percent of 
total exports. Other agricultural 
exports include live cattle, meat, hides 
and skins, and peanuts. 

Conco. Capital: Brazzaville. 
Area: 139,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 795,000. Formerly known as 
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Middle Congo, Moyen Congo, or 
French Congo, this new country was a 
territory of French Equatorial Africa. 
Its capital, Brazzaville was the capital 
of that federation. Independence came 
August 15, 1960. 

Congo's chief agricultural exports 
are palm kernels and palm oil. Wood 
and lead are also important. 

CONGO, REPUBLIC OF THE. Capi- 
tal: Leopoldville. Area: 909,254 
square miles. Population: 13.7 mil- 
lion. Formerly the Belgian Congo, 
Belgium's only colony, the Republic of 
the Congo became independent June 
30, 1960. A large country, with great 
economic potential, the Congo was 
first explored by Henry M. Stanley less 
than 90 years ago. 

While the Congo exports large 
quantities of coffee, palm oil, palm 
kernel oil, cotton, rubber, and other 
farm products, other exports (chiefly 
minerals) usually bring in more 
foreign exchange than do its agricul- 
tural products. 

DAHOMEY. Capital, Porto-Novo. 
Area: 44,696 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 1.7 million, Dahomey became 
fully independent August 1, 1960. It 
was formerly one of the eight terri- 
tories which made up the federation 
of French West Africa. 

Dahomey has one of the world’s 
most purely agricultural economies, 


with about 98 percent of exports farm 
products. Chief agricultural exports 
are palm oil, coffee, cotton, shea nuts, 
and coconuts. 


ETHIOPIA. Capital: Addis Ababa. 
Area: 456,000 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 21.6 million. This ancient 
country has always been independent. 
Eritrea, formerly an Italian colony, was 
federated with Ethiopia in 1952. 
About 90 percent of its population de- 
pends, directly or indirectly, on agri- 
culture for a living. Subsistence farm- 
ing largely prevails and a large share of 
the crops are consumed on the farms. 

Of the export crops, coffee stands 
first. It brings in about two-thirds of 
Ethiopia's export income. Other farm 
exports include oilseeds, hides and 
skins, and pulses. 

FRENCH SOMALILAND. Capital: 
Djibouti. Area: 9,000 square miles. 
Population: 69,000. This small, :thin- 
ly populated overseas territory of 
France has exports worth about $12 
million a year, chiefly salt and hides 
and skins. However, a part of Ethio- 
pia's foreign trade passes through the 
port of Djibouti and makes a major 
contribution to French Somaliland’s 
economic life. 

GABON. Capital: Libreville. Area: 
102,290 square miles. Population: 
421,000. Gabon became indepen- 
dent August 17, 1960. It had been a 
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territory of French Equatorial Africa. 
(Dr. Albert Schweitzer's hospital is 
located in Gabon. ) 

The country’s chief agricultural ex- 
port is cocoa. Wood (mostly okoume ) 
and petroleum are also important 
exports, 

GAMBIA. Capital: Bathurst. . Area: 
4,003 square miles. Population: 
289,000. This tiny country, which 
lies on both sides ot the Gambia River 
in West Africa, is a British colony and 
protectorate. Peanuts are the colony's 
chief farm export and the mainstay of 
its economy. 

GHANA. Capital: Accra. Area: 
91,843 square miles. Population: 4.9 
million. A republic within the British 
Commonwealth, Ghana is made up of 
the former British colony and protec- 
torate of the Gold Coast and the 
United Nations Trusteeship of British 
Togoland. Independence came March 
6, 1957. 

Ghana is essentially a one-crop 
country but is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of that one crop, cocoa. 

GUINEA, Capital: Conakry. Area: 
94,929 square miles. Population: 
2.7. million. As French Guinea, 
this country was a territory of French 
West Africa until it became indepen- 
dent October 2, 1958. It is not a 
member of the French Community. 

About two-thirds to three-fourths of 
Guinea’s exports are of agricultural 
products—coffee, bananas, palm 
kernels, pineapples, and orange essence. 
Large deposits of bauxite are now 
being mined and exported, 

Ivory Coast. Capital: Abidjan. 
Area: 124,503 square miles. Popu- 
lation: 3.1 million. The Ivory Coast, 
which became fully independent 
August 7, 1960, was formerly a terri- 
tory within French West Africa. 

About 85 percent of the Ivory 
Coast’s exports are agricultural. The 
country is the world’s third largest 
coffee producer and the fourth largest 
grower of cocoa, Other agricultural 
exports include bananas, fruit juices 
and preserves, and palm kernels. 

KENYA. Capital: Nairobi. Area: 
224,000 square miles. Population: 
6.4 million. Kenya, a British colony, 
has some political and economic ties 
with the other two components of 
British East Africa, Tanganyika and 
Uganda. About a quarter-million of 
its people are non-African. 

Coffee, the most valuable export, 
brings in about a fourth of Kenya's 
export earnings. Other agricultural 
exports of increasing importance in- 
clude tea, sisal, corn, meat, butter, 
pyrethrum, wattle bark and extract 
(for tanning), and hides and skins. 

LIBERIA. Capital: Monrovia. 
Area: 43,000 square miles. Popula- 


tion: 1.2 million. Founded over 100 
years ago by freed slaves from the 
United States, Liberia continues to 
have close ties with the United States. 
The country uses the U.S. dollar as its 
national currency. 

Liberia's largest export, agricultural 
or otherwise, is rubber. At the present 
time, rich iron ore deposits are being 
developed which will contribute an in- 
creasingly larger share to Liberia's 
foreign exchange earnings. 

‘LipyA. Capitals: Tripoli and Ben- 
ghazi. Area: 680,000 square miles. 
Popugmion: 1.2 million. Formerly 
an Italian colony, Libya was jointly ad- 
ministered by France and Britain from 
World War Il until independence was 
attained December 24, 1951. Over 85 
percent of the country is desert and 
uninhabited. The rural population 
generally engages in a simple, self- 
sustaining agricultural system based 
On a primitive pastoral economy. 

In 1959, agricultural exports—pea- 
nuts, livestock, hides and skins, castor- 
seed, wool, olive oil, fruits and nuts, 
esparto, and other products—were 
valued at $7.4 million out of a total of 
$10.4 million. Discoveries of petro- 
leum in Libya have recently brightened 
the economic picture. 

MALAGASY REPUBLIC. Capital: 
Tananarive. Area: 226,000 square 
miles. Population: 5.2 million. This 
huge island to the east of mainland 
Africa is perhaps better known as 
Madagascar. It is also known as the 
Malgache Republic. A French colony, 
it became independent June 26, 1960. 

Its exports—over 90 percent agricul- 
tural—include coffee, rice, vanilla, 
sugar, tobacco, cloves, raffia, peanuts, 
manioc starch and tapioca, butter 
beans, meat, hides and skins, and essen- 
tial oils. The Malagasy Republic is 
especially noteworthy for vanilla; it is 
the world’s largest producer of this 
flavoring and the largest supplier to 
the United States. 

MALI Capital: Bamako. Area: 
464,873 square miles. Population: 
4.3 million. Mali has had a checkered 
recent history. Formerly known as 
French Soudan or French Sudan, it was 
a territory of French West Africa. 
With Senegal, it became independent 
June 20, 1960, as the Federation of 
Mali. After Senegal’s withdrawal from 
that federation on August 20, 1960, 
Soudan took over the name of Mali. 

Largely arid, or semiarid, Mali can- 
not support intensive agriculture, but 
produces millet and sorghum, shea 
nuts, rice, peanuts, and cotton, as well 
as large numbers of livestock. Peanuts 
are the chief export crop. 


MAURITANIA. Capital: Nouak- 
chott. Area: 419,230 square miles. 
Population; 725,000. A sparsely pop- 
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ulated country, much of it in the 
Sahara, Mauritania was the last of the 
territories Of French West Africa to 
become independent—on November 
28, 1960. 

Mauritania has an estimated 5.5 
million sheep and goats, | million 
cattle, and 300,000 camels. Agricul- 
tural production also includes millet, 
dates, and gum arabic. Gum arabic is 
the chief agricultural export. Exploita- 
tion of iron ore at Fort Gouraud is ex- 
pected to add considerably to Mauri- 
tania’s national income. 

Morocco. Capital: Rabat. Area: 
159,000 square miles. Population: 
10.3 million. Morocco, which became 
independent March 2, 1956, consists 
ot the former protectorates of French 
Morocco and Spanish Morocco, as well 
as Tangier. Tangier was an interna- 
tional zone administered by seven 
nations, including the United States. 

About 40 percent of Morocco’s ex- 
ports consists of agricultural products, 
principally citrus, wine, fresh vege- 
tables, beans and peas, wheat, and corn. 

MOZAMBIQUE. Capital: Lourengo 
Marques. Area: 303,873 square 
miles. Population: 6.2 million. An 
overseas Province of Portugal, 


Mozambique is often called Portuguese 
East Africa, 

About three-fourths of its export in- 
come comes from a wide variety of 


farm products. Cotton exports make 
up about a fourth of total exports; 
others are sugar, copra (dried coconut 
meat), cashew nuts, sisal, and tea. 
Most of the cashew nuts go to India, 
where they are shelled and re-exported. 

Nicer. Capital: Niamey. Area: 
158,994 square miles. Population: 2.6 
million. This new African country— 
not to be confused with its southern 
neighbor, Nigeria—was a territory of 
French West Africa. Independence 
came August 3, 1960. 

Peanuts, cattle, sheep and goats, and 
hides and skins are the chict agricul- 
tural exports. Nonagricultural exports 
are only 2 or 3 percent of the total. 

NIGERIA. Capital: Lagos. Area: 
356,069 square miles. Population: 
34.4 million. One of the very large 
African countries, Nigeria received its 
independence October 1, 1960. It had 
formerly been a British colony and pro- 
tectorate. In February 1961, the 
Northern British Cameroons voted to 
join Nigeria and is included in the 
above area and population figures. 
Nigeria has the largest population of 
any country in Africa, and its annual 
exports amount to nearly $460 million, 
of which about 85 to 90 percent are 
agricultural. 

The chief farm exports are cocoa, 
palm oil, palm kernels, peanuts, cotton, 
and rubber. Nigeria is the world’s 
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largest exporter of palm kernels and 
paim oil and in some years the world’s 
largest exporter of peanuts and peanut 
products. Long the third largest pro- 
ducer ot cocoa, Nigeria recently moved 
into second place (ahead of Brazil). 
The country is very nearly seif-suth- 
cient for its domestic food needs and 
has a large and vigorous internal wade 
in farm products. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA. Capital: 
Bissau. Area: 13,948 square miles. 
Population: 559,000. This overseas 
Province of Portugal has a mostly agri- 
cultural economy. Peanuts, palm 
kernels, rice, palm oil, and other agri- 
cultural exports comprise about 97 
percent of all exports. 

RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FED- 
ERATION OF. Capital: Salisbury. 
Area: 487,000 square miles. Popula- 
tion: 8.0 million. Three unequal 
partners—Southern Rhodesia, North- 
ern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland—joined 
together in 1953 to form a federation. 
Southern Rhodesia, the most politically 
advanced, is a British colony but is in- 
ternally self-governing. |§ Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland are British 
protectorates. About 300,000 Euro- 
peans live in the Federation. 

The Federation's exports consist, by 
value, of about two-thirds minerals 
(mainly copper) and 20 to 25 percent 
agricultural commodities. Chief agri- 
cultural exports are tobacco and tea. 
The Federation is the greatest com- 
petitor of the United States in world 
tobacco markets, particularly in the 
flue-cured types. 

Rio MUNI. Capital: Bata. Area: 
10,000 square miles. Population: 
172,000. Rio Muni is an African prov- 
ince of Spain. Chief export: coffee. 

RUANDA-URUNDI. Capital: Usum- 
bura. Area: 20,916 square miles. 
Population: 4.7 million. This small, 
thickly populated country was formerly 
a part of German East Africa. Since 
World War I it has been administered 
by Belgium, first as a mandate under 
the League of Nations, then as a trus- 
teeship under the United Nations. 

The chief agricultural export of 
Ruanda-Urundi is coffee, most of 
which goes to the United States. 

SENEGAL. Capital: Dakar. Area: 
76,124 square miles. Population: 2.6 
million. Senegal was formerly a terri- 
tory of the federation of French West 
Africa and its capital, Dakar, was the 
federal capital. Independence came 
June 20, 1960. 

Peanuts and peanut products make 
up 85 to 90 percent of all exports from 
Senegal. In fact, Senegal and Nigeria 
are the world’s two largest exporters 
of peanuts and peanut products ( pea- 
nut oil and peanut oil cake). 


SIERRA LEONE. Capital: Freetown. 


Area: 27,925 square miles. Popula- 
tion: 2.3 million. Sierra Leone, long 
a loyal British colony and protectorate, 
was scheduled to become independent 
April 27, 1961. 

Unlike many African countries, 
Sierra Leone's economy is not chiefly 
agricultural. In 1959, only 33 percent 
ot its exports were of agricultural 
products—mainly palm kernels, coffee, 
cocoa, piassava, kola nuts, and ginger. 
Most ot the nonagricultural export in- 
come comes from diamonds, iron ore, 
and chrome. 


SOMALI REPUBLIC. Capital: 
Mogadiscio. Area: 246,000 square 
miles. Population: 2.0 million. Situ- 
ated at the Horn of Africa, the Somali 
Republic became fully independent 
July 1, 1960, merging the former 
British Somaliland, a protectorate, and 
the former Somalia or Italian Somali- 
land. Somalia, once an Italian colony, 
had been administered by Italy since 
World War Il as a United Nations 
Trusteeship. 

Chief exports of British Somaliland 
were hides and skins and livestock. 
Bananas were Somalia’s big export. 

SOUTH AFRICA, UNION OF. Capi- 
tal: Pretoria. Area: 471,000 square 
miles. Population: 14.7 million. In- 
dependent since 1910, the Union of 
South Africa is a member of the British 
Commonwealth but will withdraw 
from it May 31, 1961. Its 3 million 
persons of European descent comprise 
by far the largest white population of 
any African country. 

The Union's economy is primarily a 
mining, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial economy. However, in 1958, agri- 
cultural exports made up 41 percent 
of all exports (excluding gold). Chief 
farm exports are wool, corn, fruit, 
hides and skins, sugar, wattle bark and 
extract, angora, meats, and peanuts. 

SOUTH-WeEst AFRICA. Capital: 
Windhoek. Area: 318,000 square 
miles. Population: 554,000. South- 
West Africa, previously a German 
colony, is administered by the Union 
of South Africa under a mandate from 
the old League of Nations. In prac- 
tice, it is governed as a fifth province 
of the Union. A part of this territory 
consists of the Namib Desert on the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

The territory's agriculture is of the 
dryland pastoral type, with emphasis on 
karakul sheep. Karakul pelts, pro- 
duced by killing and skinning new- 
born karakul lambs, are South-West 
Africa’s chief agricultural product. 
The pelts are handled as fur, not wool, 
and are used in making women’s fine 
Persian lamb coats. 

SPANISH SAHARA. 
Cisneros. 
miles. 


Capital: Villa 
Area: 103,000 square 
Population: 19,000. This 
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African province of Spain consists 
mostly ot desert sands. Some of its 
people make a living by fishing in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Farming is meager, 
comprising little more than the grow- 
ing of small patches of barley, wheat, 
and millet in protected valleys. Camels, 
goats, and sheep are the chief livestock. 
It exports little or nothing. 

SUDAN. Capital: Khartoum. Area: 
967,000 square miles. Population: 
11.4 million. The former Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan had a national 
government that was something of a 
rarity. It was a condominium governed 
by both the United Kingdom and 
Egypt. The country became indepen- 
dent January 1, 1956. 

About 95 percent of Sudan’s foreign 
earnings come from agricultural com- 
modities—chiefly cotton lint, cotton- 
seed, gum arabic, peanuts, sesame, and 
livestock. Cotton lint and cottonseed 
usually account for about two-thirds of 
all exports. Most of Sudan's cotton is 
grown with irrigation water from the 
Nile River. Its grains and other crops 
are largely rain-grown. 

SWAZILAND. Capital: Mbabane. 
Area: 6,700 square miles. Popula- 
tion: 237,000. A small British pro- 
tectorate, Swaziland is largely sur- 
rounded by the Union of South Africa. 
It also adjoins Mozambique. 

Sugarcane is the chief commercial 
farm product. Swaziland has recently 
been allotted an annual quota of 
80,000 short tons of sugar. There is 
substantial potential for expansion of 
irrigated crops. 

TANGANYIKA. Capital: Dar es 
Salaam. Area: 362,700 square miles. 
Population: 9.1 million. A part of 
German East Africa until World War 
I, Tanganyika then became a League of 
Nations mandate under British admin- 
istration. Now a United Nations Trus- 
teeship under the British, it is slated 
for independence December 28, 1961 

Agricultural products make up about 
80 percent of Tanganyika’s exports. 
The world’s largest producer and ex- 
porter of sisal, the territory also ex- 
ports cotton, coffee, hides and skins, 
cashew nuts, peanuts and other oil- 
seeds, meat, beans, tea and tobacco. 

Toco. Capital: Lomé. Area: 21,- 
893 square miles. Population: 1.1 
million. Formerly a part of German 
Togoland, Togo was called French 
Togoland during administration as a 
mandate of the League of Nations and 
a trusteeship of the United Nations. It 
became fully independent April 27, 
1960. (British Togoland, the rest of 
the old German Togoland, is now an 
integral part of Ghana.) 

Togo’s exports, about 98.5 percent 
agricultural, consist mostly of coffee, 
cocoa, palm kernels, copra (dried coco- 
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nut meat), cotton, and cassava flour 
and starch. 


TUNISIA. Capital: Tunis. Area: 
48,000 square miles. Population: 3.9 
million. Formerly a French protector- 
ate, Tunisia became independent 
March 20, 1956. 

Agricultural products, principally 
olive oil, grains, and wine, as well as 
citrus fruits, dates, and esparto grass, 
normally provide more than half of the 
value of Tunisian exports. 


UGANDA. Capital: Entebbe. 
Area: 94,000 square miles. Popula- 
tion: 6.5 million. A landlocked pro- 
tectorate on the north shore of Lake 
Victoria, Uganda has a varied and in- 
teresting topography and climate. It is 
one of the three territories making up 
British East Africa. 

Coffee and cotton are the “big two” 
of agricultural exports. Other exports 
of tarm products include cottonseed 
oil and cake, tea, and hides and skins. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC, SOUTH- 
ERN REGION (EGYPT). Capital: 
Cairo. Area: 386,000 square miles. 
Population: 25.0 million. The seat of 
an ancient civilization, Egypt has a 
6,000-year history and is one of the 
world’s oldest traders in agricultural 
products. Independent since 1922, 
Egypt has the second largest popula- 
tion among the African countries. The 
other part of the United Arab Re- 
public (UAR) is in Asia; that part is 
also known as Syria. 

Egypt's agriculture is almost ex- 
clusively dependent on irrigation water 
from the Nile River. Almost 97 per- 
cent of the country is wasteland. Farm 
crops make up about 80 percent of 
Egypt's exports. Cotton is the leader, 
amounting to 70 to 75 percent of ail 
exports. 

UPPER VOLTA. Capital: Ouaga- 
dougeu. Area: 105,839 square miles. 
Population: 4.0 million. Formerly a 
territory of French West Africa, Upper 
Volta achieved independence August 
5, 1960. 

Landlocked and semiarid, Upper 
Volta has an agricultural pattern based 
almost entirely on livestock herding 
and subsistence crop production. 
Chief agricultural exports are live 
cattle, sheep and goats, peanuts, fresh 
vegetables, sesame, and cotton. 

In addition to the countries des- 
scribed above, several islands—besides 
the Malagasy Republic—are usually in- 
cluded with Africa. Among them are 
the Cape Verde Islands (whose chief 
agricultural export is coffee), Sao 
Tomé and Principé (chief agricultural 
export: cocoa), Fernando Po (cocoa), 
the Seychelles (copra), Zanzibar 
(cloves), the Comoro Islands (coco- 
nuts and vanilla), Reunion (sugar), 
and Mauritius (sugar). 


Grassroots Africa 


A NEW EARTH. An Experiment in 
Colonialism. By Elspeth Huxley. 288 
pp, Chatto and Windust, London, 30 s. 


Every so often a book is published 
that, though modest in appearance, 
turns out to be the definitive work on 
that particular subject or area of the 
world. Just such a work is Elspeth 
Huxley's A New Earth. Probably no 
better book on contemporary Africa 
at the grassroots level has been written 
in recent years. 

Mrs. Huxley, who was born in 
Kenya and is an acknowledged expert 
on African affairs, was not content to 
attend political meetings in Nairobi. 
Her search went deeper, below the 
froth of politics, into the daily lives of 
Kenya’s 6 million Africans. For 4 
months she traveled through primitive 
villages, visited irrigation schemes, and 
resettlement projects. She talked with 
farmers, agricultural officers, and 
women’s groups. Land consolidation 
was studied from all angles—economic, 
political and agricultural. 

Mrs. Huxley, though she nostalgical- 
ly refers to the Kenya of 10 to 15 years 
ago “when everything was wild and 
African, open and free as nature made 
it,” makes it clear that ancient com- 
munal traditions of ownership must 
give way if Kenya, and, in fact, all the 
emerging African countries, are to take 
their place in the modern world. 

Furthermore, she punctures a rather 
commonly held belief that agrarian re- 
form is the banner of nationalist par- 
ties. “A contented peasant,” she writes, 
“making money out of his land and 
depending, like every farmer, on a 
stable market, will seldom prove him- 
self so ardent a nationalist as the un- 
employed and frustrated young man 
of the town.” 

She also attacks as untrue a prevail- 
ing impression that white settlers took 
nearly all the best land and left only 
the dregs for the Africans. Europeans 
own about one-fifth of the high poten- 
tial land in Kenya and Africans four- 
fifths. And although the produce from 
this European-owned land now ac- 
counts for four-fifths of Kenya’s agri- 
cultural exports, she sees the African 
share increasing year after year until 
it eventually overtakes the Europeans’. 
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British East Africa: Tanganyika 


Largest of the three British East African territories, 
Tanganyika has come a long way since World War lil— 
and today its future appears both promising and stable. 


By ROBERT C. MONCURE 
Africa and Middle East Analysis 
Economic Research Service 


Straddling the Equator on the east 
coast of Africa are the three countries 
that together make up what is com- 
monly called British East Africa— 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda. By 
far the largest of these is Tanganyika. 
In area it exceeds California, Nevada, 
and Oregon combined, and it has a 
coastline of over 500 miles. Within 
its borders is one of Africa’s highest 
mountains—snow-capped Kilimanjaro 
—as well as Lake Tanganyika, the long- 
est fresh-water lake in the world and 
the second deepest. 

The coast of Tanganyika has been 
known to the world for well on to 
2,000 years, the interior for hardly 
Though 
Arab slave traders had passed through 
it, the first Europeans to explore the 
land were Sir Richard Burton and 
John Speke, who in 1857 set out to 
search for the source of the Nile. At 
that time it was ruled by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. Later it passed into German 
hands, and in 1918 Great Britain ac- 
quired it. 

Today a United 
Nations Trust Territory administered 


more than a hundred years. 


Tanganyika is 
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by Great Britain. 
without civil strife, 


Last September, 
it attained self- 
government, and shortly thereafter a 
predominantly African legislature was 
elected and the leader of the majority 
party, Julius Nyerere, was appointed 
the country’s Chief Minister. On 
December 28 of this year, it will be- 
come fully independent and at that 
time will apply for membership in 
the British Commonwealth. 
Tanganyika, however, is still actively 
encouraging the formation of an East 
African federation. With Kenya and 
Uganda, it already has an economic 
framework for such a federation in the 
East African Commission, which oper- 
ates many common services for the 
area—transport, tax 
search, and the like. 


collection, re- 


The country’s advancement has not 
been wholly political. Economically 
it has moved ahead but not at as fast 
a pace. 
the lowest per capita cash incomes in 
Africa. But in trade, most of it agri- 
cultural, the country is doing well. In 
1959, its exports to destinations out- 
side British East Africa for the first 
time exceeded those of Uganda and 
Kenya. Valued at $126.8 million com- 
pared with net imports of $79.3 mil- 
lion, they earned for the territory an 


Tanganyika still has one of 
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Above, new flour mill near the port of 
Dar es Salaam. Left, sisal, country’s 
chief export, is shown drying in shed. 


increase in its visible trade balance. 
Its Chief Exports 


Tanganyika’s six most valuable ex- 
ports are sisal, cotton, coffee, diamonds, 
hides and skins, and cashew nuts. It 
also sells abroad a number of products 
of lesser but increasing value, such as 
tea, canred meat and extracts, vege- 
table oilseeds, copra, beans and peas, 
beeswax, and pyrethrum. 

The world’s largest producer of sisal, 
Tanganyika supplies from one-fourth 
to one-third of the world total. Prac 
tically all of it is grown by Europeans 
and Asians, who, in cooperation with 
Kenya growers, have long had well- 
established research and marketing or- 
ganizations. For the territory sisal is 
the most valuable single agricultural 
export, bringing in the largest share of 
foreign earnings (about one-fourth). 

Cotton, which ranks second, has 
quadrupled its production volume since 
1950, reaching a record level of 168,- 
000 bales (500 Ib.) in 1959-60. Coffee 
has gone up gradually but not spectac- 
ularly in the last 10 years, with pro- 
duction estimated at 535,000 bags for 
the 1960-61 crop. (About 60 percent 
of the coffee is Arabica, 40 percent 
Robusta.) Diamonds are becoming of 
increasing importance; also, the gov- 
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ernment has become a partner in the 
famous Williamson diamond mine. 

Of the other two major exports— 
hides and skins and cashew nuts—the 
first has fluctuated both in volume and 
value during the past decade. Cashew 
nut production has increased six 
times in the past 10 years and is now 
close to 37,000 tons. 

A good share of Tanganyika’s export 
trade is with its neighbors, Kenya and 
Uganda—though, in a sense, this is 
hardly an export trade since the three 
countries have a common market, a de 
facto customs union, and a minimum 
of interterritorial trade barriers. There 
is also a common currency. But while 
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Above, weighing farmers’ seed cotton; 
below, picking coffee. These are Tan- 
ganyika’s second and third most valu- 
able export crops (sisal ranks first). 


Tanganyika has a favorable overseas 
trade balance, its interterritorial trade 
usually shows a moderate deficit. 

Of its 
Britain ranks first, taking 34 percent of 
and West 


second, with 8 to 10 percent. The 


overseas markets, Great 


total exports, Germany 
United States is third some years, 
fourth in others, but its purchases are 
comparatively small—only 7.1 percent 
of Tanganyika’s total shipments in 
1959. 
consisted mainly of sisal, coffee, hides 


Valued at $9.5 million, they 
and skins, tea, and papain. Imports 
of U.S. goods that year, virtually all 
nonagricultural, totaled $2 million. 
Although most of Tanganyika’s soils 
are not very fertile—a large part of 
the country consisting of a central 
plateau where rainfall is inadequate— 
it does have an agricultural future in 
the better rainfall and soil areas. This 
future is not being pursued blindly, 
but is based on careful study of long- 
term domestic and export markets for 
individual commodities. Furthermore, 
new commodities are being produced. 
Virginia flue-cured tobacco, for ex- 
ample, has been substituted for another 
type in two of the major producing 
areas. Nearly all of this is now being 
shipped to Kenya and Uganda; how- 
ever, a new cigarette factory has re- 
cently been built near Dar es Salaam 
which will undoubtedly use this leaf. 
Tea is another crop that is moving 
ahead. At the present time, about 8 
million pounds yearly are being grown, 
and output is expected to double in 
the next few years. The famous 
Groundnut (peanuts) Scheme never 
produced many groundnuts, so that 
today they are of only relatively minor 
commercial importance. However, its 


hand-shelled and graded before ex- 
porting to the United States. Direct 
export from the territory would earn 
a considerable amount of additional 
dollars. A new flour mill began oper- 
ations in 1959, using mainly imported 
wheat, and a modern cotton mill is 
being planned. 


Development Funds 


While the Tanganyika Government 
is using its limited funds for develop- 
ment projects, the British Colonial 
Development and Welfare funds have 
been a continuing source of supple- 
mental aid. For the 5-year period end- 
ing in 1964, $17 million—more than 
to any other overseas territory—have 
been allotted from this source, and an 
additional grant of $3 million was re- 
cently added plus a $4.2 British Ex- 
chequer loan. Most of this will go for 
agricultural development, highways, 
and education. The U.S. Development 
Loan Fund has also granted a loan for 
highway construction, and the U.S 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, at the request of Tanganyika’s 
government, is helping establish an 
agricultural economics department 
within the Agricultural Ministry. 

Perhaps the most spectacular proj- 
ect proposed for long-term develop- 
men is that of the Rufiji River Basin 
Estimated to cost $300 million, this 
project would require large injections 
of outside capital over a long term; but 
it would open up vast areas of unused 
land through water control, irrigation, 
and water transport. Some sections of 
the Basiu are already being developed 
on a moderate scale, notably the Kil- 
ombero Valley, where sugar is now 


being raised and both a sugar mill and 
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successor, the Tanganyika Agricultural a branch railway are being constructed. 


% / a : Corporation, has accomplished much of 


; In working out these projects, Tan- 


long-term value through its crop re- 
search. Soybeans, for example, after 
several years of experiment work, are 
now being produced in moderate quan- 
tities and may have a good future. 
The territory is also thinking in terms 
of industrialization—that is, more 
agricultural processing plants. Besides 
the tobacco factory, a small pilot plant 
for the mechanical shelling of cashew 
nuts is also in operation near Dar es 
Salaam. Most of Tanganyika’s steadily 
expanding cashew nut production is 
shipped unshelled to India, where it is 


ganyika is determined to stay within 
its available financial resources, sup- 
plemented by outside aid. Various 
domestic and foreign investors are in- 
dicating their confidence in the general 
economy of the country by establishing 
subsidiaries and investing capital in 
both industry and agriculture. Thus it 
appears that Tanganyika, even though 
its growth has been slow in the past, is 
on the verge of more rapid develop- 
ment, and as a new nation it may well 
be a stablizing influence in East Africa, 
economically as well as politically. 
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Equatorial Africa: A Potential Market 


By C. S. STEPHANIDES 
U. S. Agricultural Attaché 
Leopoldville, Republic of the Congo 


Two years ago I arrived at Leopold- 
ville, the capital of what was then 
known as the Belgian Congo, to take 
over the post of agricultural attaché 
covering eight countries* with a total 
area of 2,575,000 square miles—al- 
most as large as that of the continental 
United States. 

Little did I realize when I left Wash- 
ington that so much could happen in 
so short a time. It is true that inde- 
pendence was in the air. France's new 
constitution which had gone into ef- 
fect January 1959 had opened the 
political door for its African colonies, 
and by the end of 1960 French Equa- 
torial Africa had become four repub- 
lics. Also, French Cameroun had be- 
come a nation. Belgium followed 
France and, with unexpected speed, 
agreed to independence for its mineral- 
rich Belgian Congo, so that today only 
two non-self-governing territories re- 
main in the area that | cover—Portu- 
gal’s overseas Province of Angola and 
Ruanda-Urundi, a U.N. Trust Terri- 
tory, administered by Belgium. 

To have spent the past 2 years in 
this vital and exciting part of Africa 
has been a tremendous experience, for 
despite the troubles that are besetting 
it now—especially the very tragic ones 
of the Congo—these newly formed 
African nations are determined to 
make a place for themselves on the 
economic map of the world. And 
since their future will be shaped in 
large part by what they can achieve 
agriculturally, what follows will show, 
at least briefly, where their agriculture 
and trade stand today. 

This area that I cover is what people 
think of when they think of Africa— 
miles and miles of jungle, with great 
tropical trees, lush vegetation, and a 
hot humid climate. There are high- 


Dr. Stephanides reports on the following 
countries: Chad, Gabon, Central African Re 
public, and Congo (the four territories which 
made up French Equatorial Africa), Camer 
oun, Angola, Republic of the Congo (former 


ly Belgian Congo), and Ruanda-U: undi 
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lands in some parts—Ruanda-Urundi, 
eastern Congo, and Angola, for ex- 
ample—but they are not typical. About 
99 percent of the population is Afri- 
can. There are only a handful of good- 
sized cities, most of the people living 
in villages. Rail and road transporta- 
tion is quite limited, but through the 
area flows one of Africa’s great rivers, 
the Congo, and on it and its tributaries 
products are carried to market, even- 
tually to be shipped abroad. 


Tropical Crops 


The area’s leading agricultural ex- 
ports are tropical products. The Re- 
public of the Congo and its neighbor, 
Ruanda-Urundi, ship mainly coffee, 
palm oils, cotton, and rubber. Angola 
exports coffee, sisal, corn, cotton, and 
sugar, and the other countries, cotton, 
coffee, and cocoa. The area imports in- 
dustrial goods principally and a few 
agricultural products, among them 
wheat, wheat flour, rice, tea, meat, 


dairy products, canned fruits, vege- 
tables, sugar, and tobacco. Normally 


these agricultural imports make up 
only about 12 percent of the area’s total 
imports, whereas agricultural exports 
for the area as a whole account for over 
50 percent. 

In the past the agricultural produc- 


Right, unloading bagged palm kernels 
from barge, Leopoldville. Below, big 
storage tanks contain palm oil to be 
transported by boat on Mongala River. 


tion of the area was largely geared by 
each colony to meet the needs of the 
mother country in raw materials— 
chiefly cotton, rubber, oil palm prod- 
ucts, peanuts, cocoa, and coffee. Re- 
search and marketing institutions con- 
centrated mostly on these crops, which 
as a rule were produced on European- 
owned plantations. Only recently have 
efforts been directed toward the food 
crops consumed by the African popu- 
lation. The potentialities that exist in 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 
TO ALL COUNTRIES 
From Belgian Congo (now Republic of the 


Congo) and Ruanda-Urundi, 1959 


Product Quantity Value 

1,000 tons 1,000 dol 
Coffee 61,488 
37,653 
27,375 


Palm oil 

Cotton lint 
Rubber 22,269 
Palm kernel oil 17,940 
Palm kernels , 5.835 
Palm kernel cake J 4,009 
Cassava flout ‘ 2,948 
Cocoa beans " 2,884 
Tea 3, 2,465 
Other 12,838 


Total agricultural exports 197,704 


Total exports 495.765 


From French Cameroun (now Cameroun) 1959 


Product Quantity Value 

1,000 tons 1,000 dol 
Cocoa 58.9 37,960 
Coftee 2 20,281 
Cotton lint 4,352 
Bananas 3,783 
Palm kernels 3,617 
Cocoa butter F 3,532 
Rubber, crude , 2,635 
Tobacco ; 856 
Peanuts, shelled ; 839 
Other 2,034 


Total agricultural exports 79,889 


Total exports 108,412 


From Angola, 1959 


Product Quantity Value 
1,000 tons 1,000 dol. 
Coftee 98.1 48,429 
Sisal 59.0 10,109 
Corn 164.5 7,503 
Cotton lint 7.1 3,653 
Sugar 33.0 2,716 
Cassava 39.4 1,936 
Palm oil 9.6 1,708 
Beans 11.9 1,179 
Palm kernels 8.3 1,026 
Beeswax 1.1 
ther 

Total agricultural exports 


Total exports 


From French Equatorial Africa 
(now Gabon, Congo, Central African Re 
public, and Chad), 1958 

Product Quantity Value 

1,000 tons 1,000 dol. 

Cotton lint 43.2 28,201 

Coffee 6.0 4,335 

Cocoa 2,155 

Peanuts, shelled 1,065 

Peanuts, unshelled ‘ 485 

Palm kernels J 980 

Meat, fresh and frozen , 845 

Hides and skins 0 776 

Palm oil : 639 

Other 3,276 

Total agricultural exports 


42,757 


Total exports 94,702 


this part of Africa for expanding agri- 
cultural production are excellent, al- 
though the soils, for the most part, 
are low in fertility. 

Most of the export crops are still 
produced by European farmers or large 
corporations. Of course, there are some 
exceptions. After World War II some 
African farmers began to produce such 
things as cocoa, coffee, and rubber. 
(An exception is Ruanda-Urundi, 
where coffee has always been grown 
by the Africans.) But in general, the 
crops grown on African-operated farms 
are cotton, peanuts, manioc, rice, and 
corn, the commercial marketing of 
which is still mainly controlled by 
European-owned companies. 

The United States is a major market 
for the agricultural exports from the 
area, and could be a better one. In re- 
cent years, it has taken 50 percent of 
the coffee exports plus sizable quanti- 
ties of palm oil, rubber, and cocoa, and 
smaller amounts of other agricultural 
products. In return, certain countries 
buy from the United States a substan- 
tial share of their wheat and flour re- 
quirements. In 1959, this share was 57 
percent for the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi and 49 percent for 
Angola. But in the five republics that 
come under the French franc zone the 
US. share is almost nil, partly because 
of shortage of dollars. 


The Rich But Troubled Congo 


Of the eight countries that I report 
on, the Republic of the Congo is the 
largest and the richest. As big as the 


United States east of the Mississippi, it 


is rich in minerals, has the world’s 
greatest waterpower potential, and 
grows a whole range of tropical and 
subtropical crops. And under the 
Belgians, it made greater economic 
progress than the other countries. 
Belgian authorities worked to in- 
crease the production of crops which 
were in strong demand abroad and 
whose future markets were assured. To 
accomplish this, research in both pro- 
duction and marketing was organized. 
The Institut National pour |'Etude 
Agronomique du Congo Belge, or 
INEAC as it is called, was established 
in Yangambi, and some 45 research 
and experiment stations were scattered 
throughout the country. The work of 


these stations in introducing and breed- 
ing crops suitable to climatic and soil 
conditions in the Congo has helped 
immensely to boost both production 
and exports of industrial crops. 

However, as I mentioned earlier, little 
work was done on the food crops which 
directly affect the well-being of the 
African population. Nor, except for 
the “Paysannats,”’ has much organized 
work been carried on among the mass 
of the people. Still one should not 
overlook the importance of this Pay- 
sannat work, for it has done much to 
create a stabilized agriculture among 
the African tribes. 

A Paysannat is actually a large co- 
operative farm. Under technicians (in 
the past they have been Belgians) Afri- 
can farmers work the land cooperative- 
ly, following a strict rotation system 
and sharing the costs of such services 
as preparation of the land by tractors, 
spraying cotton fields with planes, and 
transporting and marketing the prod- 
ucts. In general, the Paysannat farmer 
earns a higher income than the average 
independent farmer. Currently, how- 
ever, lack of technical supervision to 
carry on the Paysannat organizations is 
causing considerable concern to African 
administrators who are not trained in 
handling supervisory work. 

In trade, the Congo ranks among the 
continent's largest exporters. The val- 
ue of its exports runs to around $500 
million a year, of which agricultural 
products account for one-third to one- 
half. Most of these are the products 
of tree crops, namely, coffee, palm 
produce, rubber, cocoa, and tea. But 
since only 1.2 percent of this vast 
country is used for crops, the potential 
for expansion is tremendous. And the 
larger agricultural exports, coupled 
with the country’s mineral exports, 
should provide the average Congolese 
with a higher purchasing power to be 
spent for foods. — 


Trade With the U.S. 


What does this mean for US. agri- 
culture? With a population of 13.5 
million and a relatively high per capita 
income, the Congo offers opportunity 
for U.S. farm products. Before gaining 
its independence, it was very liberal in 
its import policies, particularly with 


respect to food products. It had no 
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restrictions, no preferential treatments, 
and permits for imports were made 
readily available. However, a substan- 
tial portion of the food imports were 
controlled—and_ still are—by large 
companies whose head offices are situ- 
ated in Belgium and which have the 
sole authority for making all purchases 
abroad to supply the needs of their 
branch offices in Africa. Since these 
companies had almost a complete 
monopoly over food imports, a prefer- 
ence was shown for Belgian products. 

Despite these limitations, the United 
States ranked second as a supplier of 
foodstuffs. As I have already noted, 
the Congo buys considerably more than 
half of its wheat flour requirements in 
the United States, and the share could 
be larger. Currently, the Congo's wheat 
consumption of about 6 pounds per 
person a year is extremely low. Wheat 
consumption could double or triple 
were transportation costs to the centers 
of consumption reduced and the retail 
price of bread, now abnormally high, 
brought under reasonable control. 

The consumption of dairy products 
could also increase, especially among 
the African population living in urban 
centers. Milk-combining plants in 
places where there are large concentra- 
tions of Africans would help boost the 
use of dairy products. 

Recent imports of 2,000 metric tons 
of US. rice, destined for Congolese 
consumption, were well received. Con- 
sumers prefer it despite the difference 
in price between it and local rice, 
which is of low quality. Fresh and 
canned U.S. fruits, fruit juices, and 
canned vegetables used to share a 
larger portion of the market, but be- 
cause of currency restrictions, imports 
fell off. However, the possibility of ex- 
panding the Congolese market is fairly 
encouraging—thougn at present, politi- 
cal considerations overshadow all else 

The same is true of the other coun- 
tries. In all of them the prospects of 
liberalizing trade seem quite hopeful. 
The monopolistic measures which for- 
merly controlled almost every phase of 
economic and trade activity in these 
African colonies are now being broken, 
and the traditional economic tieups 
are gradually giving way to new and 
free competitive trade policies con- 


trolled by the free nations themselves. 
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Above, cotton estate 
workers in Ruanda-Urundi 
separate dried cotton. 
Right, Robusta coffee grove, 
Portuguese Angola. Crop 
is colony’s main export 
supplying nearly half 

of its foreign exchange. 


Below, nursery at 
Kabuye where plants 
are grown for Ruanda’s 
reforestation program 
to combat erosion 

and improve soils. 


Africa's Clove Islands 


--Zanzibar and Pemba 


Photos from Clove Growers Assoc. 


Tight buds tike these will be dried to become 
cloves. Oil is made from open buds and stems. 


On this Zanzibar plantation, cloves are inter- 
planted with palms. Tree at right is very old. 


The forests of clove trees that per- 
fume the air of Zanzibar and Pemba 
are responsible for 80 percent of the 
world’s clove supply. 

Cloves have been famous in com- 
merce for over two thousand years. 
Originally the trees grew only in the 
East Indies. Some were smuggled to 
Zanzibar in the early 1800's, and by 
mid-century the industry had a firm 
footing. Since then, the islands’ pros- 
perity has depended largely on cloves 

Nowadays, cloves have many uses. 


Still a favorite food spice, they also 


add aroma to cigarettes, especially in 


Indonesia. Oil of cloves is important Se” 


in medicines and cosmetics and in 


; Above, empty bales are stenciled with destination; below, right, cloves are 
making vanillin (a vanilla substitute ) weighed and poured into bale; left, loaded cart, sized for narrow streets. 
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Rhodesian Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Makes Big Gain in World Market 


The rapid gains being made on 
world markets by flue-cured tobacco 
grown in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland are causing U.S. pro- 
ducers more and more concern. 

Since World War II, Rhodesia has 
nibbled away at world markets long 
dominated by the United States. By 
1960 the Federation's share in Free 
World markets had climbed to 23 per- 
cent from 13 percent in 1947-51. In a 
comparable span of years the U. S. 
share fell from 73 percent to 58 per- 
cent despite the fact that 1960 was a 
relatively good tobacco export year. 

Rhodesia’s current record crop of 
more than 230 million pounds, almost 
entirely earmarked for export, may 
take an even bigger bite out of the 
world market. Exports in 1961 will 
probably surpass 1960's all-time high 
of 165 million pounds, which itself 
had already doubled the 72-million- 
pound average for 1947-51. 

Because tobacco is the principal 
export crop, the Federation Govern- 
ment lends concentrated support to 
efforts of Rhodesian flue-cured tobacco 
growers to increase yield and improve 
quality. Extension services provide 
growers with the kind of information 
that will insure the greatest possible 
return per acre. To eliminate produc- 
tion of undesirable leaf, the govern- 
ment even prescribes the varieties to 
be planted. The growers—most of 
them Europeans living in the Southern 
area—themselves finance research sta- 
tions to improve cultural and grading 
practices and thus increase acceptance 
of Rhodesian tobacco. 

Indicative of the all-out effort being 
made is the comprehensive national 
tobacco marketing and levy act passed 
in December 1960 by the Federation 
Parliament, providing for uniform co- 
ordination tobacco 
marketing and for export promotion 
at the federal level. 

Currently the Federation is sending 


and control of 


trade missions not only to Western 
Europe but also to less developed areas 
of Asia and Africa. Trade promotion 
teams have visited Latin America, the 
Far East, and Soviet Bloc countries, 
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seeking to enlarge existing markets 
and to open new ones. 

Important to Rhodesia’s success in 
chipping away the United States’ for- 
merly unchallenged lead in the export 
of flue-cured tobacco are the prefer- 
ential trade policies of fellow members 
of the Commonwealth, two of which 
are among the world’s top five im- 
porters of flue-cured. A guaranteed 
purchase agreement with British 
manufacturers calls this year for 95- 
of flue-cured 
from Rhodesia, plus a British prefer- 
ential tariff equal to about 2144 US. 
cents per pound. A similar setup with 
Australia provides for a purchase 
arrangement and a duty preference of 
8.4 US. cents per pound. 

The other importing 
nations—West Germany, the Nether- 
lands and Belgium—are members of 
the Common Market, whose agreed ad 


100 million pounds 


three top 


valorem tariff rate would have far 
greater impact on the higher-priced 
US. leaf than it would on the lower- 
priced Rhodesian tobaccos. 

In these five important markets, the 
U.S. share of flue-cured imports 
dropped from a 1951 total of 71 per- 
cent to 54 percent in 1959. In contrast, 
imports from Rhodesia jumped from 
12 percent in 1951 to 26 in 1959. 

While Rhodesia’s position in the 
world tobacco market vis-a-vis the 
United States has certainly benefited 
from both improved tobacco and these 
trading advantages, the favorable price 
of Rhodesian leaf of low and medium 
quality has also induced many tobacco 
manufacturers—particularly in West 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Norway—to step up purchases of 
Rhodesian flue-cured. Larger quanti- 
ties are also moving to Australia, 
Japan, and the Malayan Federation. 
Further gains are likely in all of these 
markets with the possible exception of 
Australia, now growing more of its 
own tobacco requirements. 

US. growers can certainly expect 
no reversal of this trend, unless they 
make strong efforts to widen the nar- 
rowing gap in quality between their 
flue-cured and that of Rhodesia. 


Rising Cotton Prices 
Strengthen Outlook 

After many months of instability, 
prices in world markets for upland- 
type cotton strengthened substantially 
during the 1960-61 season. 

Prices of most growths rose 1 to 
14 cents per pound early in the sea- 
son, but about half of the total increase 
occurred in the past 3 months. 

One reason for this price rise was 
the balance between near-record pro- 
duction and near-record distribution. 
Another was the low level of begin- 
ning stocks in foreign countries which 
nearly offset their larger production. 

The U.S. export payment rate for 
cotton shipped on and after August 1 
of this year has been initially set at 
814 cents a pound, compared with the 
current rate of 6 cents. However, the 
total of increases in the 1961-62 do- 
mestic support level and the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation minimum 
resale price over those in effect this 
season will be larger than the 214 cents 
per pound increase in the export pay- 
ment rate for next season. This will 
strengthen prices of the 1961 crop 
cotton. 


Africa’s Agricultural Trade 
(Continued from page 13) 


vanilla, cloves, and pyrethrum enter- 
ing the United States is from Africa. 

Africa’s main agricultural imports 
from the United States are wheat and 
flour. In fiscal year 1959, some 769,000 
metric tons of U.S. wheat and flour 
were purchased, more than half of it 
by Egypt. Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Libya also imported these com- 
modities from the United States. 

Much of the wheat and flour going 
to North Africa moved under special 
U.S. Government programs; that taken 
by the rest of Africa did not. South of 
the Sahara, the leading importers of 
U.S. wheat and flour in fiscal 1959 
were: Nigeria, 58,000 metric tons; 
Union of South Africa, 41,000; Ghana, 
40,000; Republic of the Congo, 
26,000; and Mozambique, 24,000 tons. 

Africa also imports many other agri- 
cultural commodities from the United 
States, among them tallow, soybeans, 
soybean oil, tobacco, and nonfat dry 
milk. These however, are dwarfed by 
the wheat and flour imports. 
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Photographs by A. F. Dasmann 


Long-necked giraffe can reach forage, travel long distances in search of water, 
in areas where scanty vegetation and water make land unfit for grazing animals. 


Game Ranching in Rhodesia 


Africa's game animals, long a prime 


source of native food and tourist 
dollars, may one day mean far more to 
the African economy. 

According to studies made by 
Dr. A. S. Mossman of the University of 
Wyoming and Dr. A. F. Dasmann of 
the University of California, African 
game animals can be marketed quite 
profitably in areas where cattle fall 
ready victims to disease and drought. 

The two American zoologists ar- 
rived in Southern Rhodesia in Sep- 
tember 1959 to determine the eco- 
nomic potential of African big game 
compared with cattle. The work was 
sponsored by the National Museums 


of Southern Rhodesia and supported 


A skeleton bears witness to cattle’s 


by a United States Fulbright grant. 

The scientists selected a 135,000- 
acre European ranch which was in 
part developed for cattle, the remain- 
der used by game, and therefore 
offered easy comparison. An animal 
census showed that about a fifth of the 
resident game population could be 
killed annually without endangering 
the basic breeding stock. This in- 
cluded more than 2,000 impala (small 
but prolific antelopes ), 730 zebras, 90 
giraffes, and 160 kudos—large ante- 
lopes carrying about 240 pounds of 
highly prized meat. 

Shooting and trapping of the ani- 
mals began in August 1960 and the 
carcasses were sold 


through com- 


inability to resist 


disease and drought in Africa where impala (right) thrive. 


mercial butcheries in Bulawayo, a 
town 130 miles away. Records were 
kept of production and marketing 
costs and prices received for the meat. 

Results gained from game ranching 
on a 50-square-mile area showed that 
the net profit from game meat for the 
entire ranch could exceed $40,000 an- 
nually, and would exceed the profit ob- 
tained from cattle. The annual yield of 
game meat would be greater than of 
beef at a reasonable stocking rate. In 
addition, the veldt needed no devel- 
oping or improvement for use by 
game, whereas for cattle the land must 
be fenced, watered, and improved. 
The study has aroused considerable 
ranchers and _ the 
Rhodesian 


interest among 


Southern Government. 
Game ranching is continuing in the 
area, under Dr. Mossman and biolo- 
gists from Southern Rhodesia’s Wild- 
life Conservation Department, 
following Dr. Dasmann’s return to the 
United States in January 1961. The 
million-acre Liebig among 
others, plans to begin a similar pro- 
gram. The Wildlife Conservation 
Department wants to extend game 


Ranch, 


ranching to the Tuli native area soon. 

The only serious obstacle encoun- 
tered thus far is marketing the meat 
and byproducts such as hides. A great 
potential market exists among the Af- 
rican population of Rhodesia and 
neighboring countries. 

There is a demand abroad for meat 
and game hides but the problem of 
getting these products from ranch to 
export markets has still to be worked 
out at government levels. 
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U.S. Lard Shipments 
To Germany Declining 


The US. share of the West German 
lard market fell from 50 percent in 
1959 to only 21 percent in 1960—and 
the prospects for bettering it this year 
are not too promising. 

There were several reasons for this 
downward dip. First, total German 
lard imports last year were down 19 
percent from those of the previous 
year because more hogs were slaugh- 
tered domestically. Second, U.S. lard 
prices increased, and this combined 
with a general reduction of duties on 
lard supplied within the Common 
Market by the Netherlands, France, 
and Belgium made US. lard less com- 
petitive abroad. As a result, U.S. sales 
to Germany were one-third below 
those of 1959, and it is doubtful that 
there will be much of an upturn in 
1961 because of larger European out- 
put and higher U.S. prices. 


U.S.-Polish Trade 
Has Favorable Outlook 


When Poland's exports to the 
United States regained “most favored 
nation” treatment last November, the 
way was opened for a substantial in- 
crease in Polish dollar earnings, which 
may eventually enable Poland to fin- 
ance purchases of U.S. farm products 
without P.L. 480 help. 

Poland plans to export about $50 
million worth of goods to the United 
States in 1961—$15 million more 
than in 1960. These will include not 
only canned hams and other foods, but 
also chemical and timber products, 
some textiles, and some durable con- 
sumer goods. Later, Poland hopes to 
exceed the 1961 figure. 

The United States will probably 
maintain its present level of exports to 
Poland—about $90 million a_ year 
since 1957, and about 80 percent agri- 
cultural products, including P.L. 480 
sales of wheat, barley, cotton, inedible 
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tallow, and soybean oil for Polish 
zlotys. But Poland's new 5-year plan, 
calling for expansion of livestock num- 
bers and higher consumption of mar- 
garine, may increase demand for feed 
grains and vegetable oils. 


Record Cocoa Output 
Forces Prices Down 


Two years of record cocoa crops re- 
sulting in heavy supplies hanging over 
world markets have caused cocoa 
prices to drop to the lowest point in 11 
years. 

Last month the price of Accra cocoa 
grown in Ghana was about 191 cents 
a pound compared to a range of 36.9 
to 50.2 cents in 1958 and to the record 
price of 72.9 cents set in 1954. 

Cocoa consumption has been in- 
creasing but not as fast as production. 
In the 1959-60 crop year output 
reached over 1 million tons, and it is 
expected to go even higher this year. 
The producing countries, concerned at 
this development, are thinking in 
terms of an international pact simi- 
lar to those involving the coffee and 
sugar countries, but such an agreement 
is still roo far off to remedy the pres- 
ent price situation. 


U.S. Increases Its 
Sesame Seed Imports 


US. sesame seed imports last year— 
8,689 tons—were the largest since 
Communist China ceased to be a US. 
supplier a decade ago. 

In the prewar days, the United 
States imported nearly 30,000 tons of 
sesame a year, mostly from Mainland 
China. Today, its chief suppliers are 
Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Guate- 
mala, and it also grows about 6,000 
tons itself. India, world’s second largest 
producer, contributed a small tonnage 
to US. imports last year for the first 
time since 1956. The seed is mainly 
used for bakery goods; the oil and 


oilcake are also valuable. 


U.S. Again Takes Lead 
In Cigarette Exports 


The United States maintained world 
leadership in cigarette exports in 
1960, with another gain in sales which 
made last year the largest since 1948. 

US. cigarette exports in 1960 were 
valued at $87.5 million compared with 
$84.4 million in 1959. 

Gibraltar led in number of pieces 
purchased from the United States, re- 
flecting its replacement of Tangier, 
Morocco, as distributing point for U.S. 
cigarettes for much of Europe. Moroc- 
can purchases fell correspondingly. 
Others to increase purchases last year 
were Hong Kong, France, oil-wealthy 
Netherlands Antilles, Belgium, Singa- 
pore, and Kuwait. 

(A rule of thumb is that major con- 
sumers of U.S. cigarettes are either 
distributors, countries attractive to 
tourists, or those too small to support 
their own factories. ) 

Losses were recorded for Morocco, 
Spain, Venezuela—whose March 1960 
edict prohibits imports of American 
cigarettes in order to strengthen local 
industry—and Cuba. 


Japan and Greece Sign 
New Bilateral Trade Pact 


Japan and Greece recently signed a 
l-year trade pact to replace their pre- 
vious Open account agreement which 
expired in March 1960. 

In 1953 Japan had 16 such open ac- 
count agreements, basically a barter- 
type arrangement with countries 
having foreign exchange problems. 
Since then, Japan has replaced these 
with bilateral trade agreements as rap- 
idly as possible and now has only two 
still in effect—Korea and Formosa— 
which are still quite active. 

Under the new Greece-Japan agree- 
ment Japanese products will receive 
the same treatment in Greece as simi- 
lar products from OEEC (Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion) countries. 

Japan will import raisins, cotton, 
wines, emery, and marble from Greece, 
and reportedly expects to purchase 
about $1 million of Greek leaf tobacco. 
Greece will get Japanese textile prod- 
ucts, faience and porcelain ware, spec- 
tacles and lenses, buttons and toys. 
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